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ENGLISHMEN  AND   ITALIANS 

SOME  ASPECTS   OF  THEIR   RELATIONS   PAST 
AND   PRESENT 

By  G.  M.  Trevelyan 

Read  June  11, 1919 

I  PROPOSE  this  afternoon  to  analyse  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
close  friendship  existing  between  Italians  and  Englishmen  sixty  years 
ago.  That  friendship  helped  the  creation  of  United  Italy,  and 
thereby  led  to  the  fortunate  participation  of  the  new  State  in  the 
war  of  our  own  day. 

The  Italian  policy  of  Lord  John  Russell  is  a  striking  exception  to 
the  general  failure  or  misdirection  of  our  Foreign  policy  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  That  exceptional  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Italy  was  the  only  country  in  Europe  or  America  about  which  we 
English  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  really  well 
informed.  Our  ignorance  both  of  the  American  Republic  and  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  dictated  our  official  attitude  to  those  two  States 
respectively  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  American  Civil  War^ 
and  Disraeli^s  defence  of  the  Turk.  But  during  those  very  decades 
of  darkened  counsel  our  statesmen  and  our  public  had  an  intimate 
and  personal  knowledge  of  Italy  answering  in  extent  and  closeness  of 
sympathy  to  our  knowledge  of  America  to-day.  And  this  knowledge 
was  the  reason  why  our  Italian  policy  was  so  successful  and  so  wise, 
in  an  epoch  when  our  other  dealings  with  the  outer  world  were 
a  series  of  well-meant  blunders. 

In  order  to  analyse  the  character  and  conditions  of  this  remarkable 
friendship,  closer  at  that  time  than  any  perhaps  which  has  ever  bound 
two  nations  not  kin  by  blood,  we  ought  first  to  survey  a  long  vista  of 
English  cultural  history.  For  the  interest  of  our  grandfathers  in 
Italy  drew  its  origin  from  their  inherited  cultural  associations,  from 
their  passionate  and  many-sided  devotion  to  the  literature,  language, 
art,  history  and  civilization  of  ancient,  of  mediaeval,  and  of  modern 
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Italy.  English  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  South  American 
republics  in  the  days  of  Canning  had  been  commercial  and  political ; 
but  the  sympathy  of  the  next  generation  for  the  Italian  cause  was 
cultural  and  political,  answering  in  that  respect  to  the  Byronic 
sympathy  with  Greece,  but  far  more  profound,  personal,  and  well 
informed. 

I  must  lightly  pass  ov^r  the  long  and  fascinating  history  of  the 
cultural  relations  of  England  and  Italy  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  That  great  argument  is  mainly  the  story 
of  England's  debt  to  Italy,  a  debt  she  can  never  repay.  It  may  well 
supply  the  subject-matter  for  many  future  lectures  under  this 
endowment  by  distinguished  Italians  and  Englishmen  more  fit  to 
treat  those  themes  than  I.  In  this  learned  and  distinguished  audience 
there  are  several  who  to-day  could  take  the  platform  with  advantage 
on  various  portions  of  the  great  story  of  what  England  drew  from 
Italy  during  those  one  thousand  eight  hundred  years  of  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  civilization.  It  must  be  enough  for  me  to  say  that  one  main 
cause  of  divergence  between  the  history  of  England  and  the  history 
of  Germany  has  lain  in  the  fact  that,  although  the  English  race  is 
mainly  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  in  origin,  yet  we  derive  ultimately 
from  Italian  sources  so  many  of  the  words  in  our  language  and  most 
of  the  form  and  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  our  literature. 

England's  debt  to  Italy,  in  the  elements  that  have  formed  our  own 
civilization,  derives  from  three  sources  :  First,  what  we  got  direct  from 
Ancient  Rome  either  in  language,  law,  religion,  art,  or  political  ideas, 
and  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  classics,  renewed  from  age  to  age  down 
to  our  own  day.  Secondly,  what  we  got  from  France,  and  therefore 
indirectly  from  Italy,  since  French  civilization  was  Roman  in  origin : 
this  French  influence  was  the  formative  element  in  English  civilization 
in  Norman  and  Plantagenet  times.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  what  English 
literature  took  direct  from  the  great  Italian  civilization  of  the  later 
middle  ages  and  the  renaissance  period.  From  the  time  of  Chaucer 
onwards  we  abandoned  the  native  Anglo-Saxon  literature  of  alliterative 
verse  like  Piers  Plowman,  adapting  the  English  language  to  French 
and  Italian  forms  of  verse  and  prose;  while  our  writers  borrowed 
what  were  mainly  Italian  themes.  Chaucer  took  many  of  his  stories 
from  Boccaccio,  though  he  improves  them  in  the  telling.  Nearly 
half  the  personages  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  bear  Italian  names; 
even  Hamlet's  friend  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  tenth-century 
court  of  Denmark  must  needs  be  called  Horatio  ;  and  when  he  wants 
to  commit  suicide  he  tells  us  that  he  is  more  an  antique  Roman  than 
a  Dane ;  Shakespeare's  good  and  bad  Dukes  and  their  courtiers  are 
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all  derived  from  the  little  Italian  courts  of  the  renaissance  period, 
held  in  such  cities  as  Mantua,  Milan_,  and  Urbino^  when  Italy- 
was  to  England  ^the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form^. 
A  generation  later  Milton  used  to  compose  not  only  in  Latin  but  in 
Italian^  and  saw  no  difference  between  ancient  Italy  and  the  Italy  of 
his  own  day  as  seen  from  the  altitude  of  Parnassus.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Galileo ;  and  our  scientific  men  of  that  century  down  to  Newton 
were  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  scientific  men  of  Italy,  who 
were  in  no  small  degree  their  masters. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  sphere  of  political  institutions  that  the  English 
have  been  most  original  in  their  native  invention,  from  the  time  of 
Simon  de  Montfort  downwards,  or  even  from  the  time  of  the  Oath 
of  Salisbury.  Certainly  it  is  in  politics  that  the  world  at  large  has 
borrowed  most  from  us,  for  our  literature,  tnough  as  great  as  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  has  had  relatively  little  influence  outside  the  English- 
speaking  nations.  In  politics  modern  Italy  under  Cavour  went  to 
school  in  England,  borrowing  hence  her  constitutional  parliamentary- 
monarchy.  Yet  even  in  the  realm  of  political  ideas,  where  we  have 
taught  more  than  we  learned,  how  much  we  owed  to  ancient  Rome ! 
The  Conservative  idea  of  respect  for  law  and  of  the  sovereign  regal 
power  was  throughout  our  history  sanctioned  by  the  glamour  of 
classical  association  hanging  round  the  words  Lex,  Rex,  Imperator. 
Our  Plantagenet  and  our  Tudor  foundations  were  built  on  the  Roman 
model.  And  no  less  in  the  realm  of  Liberal  thought,  the  ideal  of 
Roman  Republican  virtue  perpetuated  in  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  Tacitus 
did  as  much  to  inspire  Milton,  Sidney,  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Stuarts  as  the  Old  Testament  itself.  How  does  Milton  address 
a  leading  politician  of  the  Commonwealth  ? 

Vane,  young  in  years  but  in  sage  counsel  old, 
Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne'er  held 
The  helm  of  Rome,  when  gowns,  not  arms,  repelled 

The  fierce  Epirot  and  the  African  bold. 

Indeed  when  Puritanism  waned,  and  Whiggism  took  its  place  as  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  Brutus  and  Cato  more 
and  more  replaced  Ehud  and  Jael, — on  the  whole  a  refinement  as 
examples  for  a  modern  civilized  state. 

Nay,  more  !  The  whole  English  conception  of  *  patriotism  ',  that 
embraces  our  Conservative  and  our  Liberal  ideas  in  one,  and  adds 
a  something  that  transcends  them  both,  this  idealized  English 
patriotism  was  in  some  measure  the  outcome  of  countless  generations 
of  English  schoolboys  studying  the  models  of  Roman  antiquity. 
That  spirit  of  the  mute  English  schoolboy  imbibing  patriotism  from 
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the  History  of  Rome  was  finally  given  tongue  in  Macaulay's  ^  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome  \  The  very  vrord  '  patriot  ^ — whether  in  its  usual 
sense  of  a  lover  of  his  country  or  in  its  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  use  of  a  popular  opponent  of  the  Government — carries  the 
mind  back  to  Regulus,  Cincinnatus,  and  ^  the  honourable  men  whose 
daggers  did  stab  Caesar  \  Such  were  its  associations  in  the  minds 
of  our  ancestors  who  first  employed  the  word  in  English. 

In  our  own  day  classics  have  been  dethroned  without  being  replaced. 
But  throughout  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries 
our  statesmen  were  so  brought  up  that  they  thought  of  Rome  as  the 
hearth  of  their  political  civilization,  where  their  predecessor  Cicero 
had  denounced  Catiline,  where  the  models  of  their  own  eloquence 
and  statecraft,  as  taught  them  at  Eton  and  Harrow,  had  been 
practised  and  brought  to  perfection.  And,  therefore,  the  ruins  of  the 
Forum  were  as  familiar,  as  sacred,  and  as  moving  to  Russell  and  to 
Gladstone  as  to  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  themselves.  This  was  a  prime 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  Risorgimento. 

But  before  I  come  to  the  Risorgimento,  I  must  say  a  word  about 
the  eighteenth -century  England  from  which  the  Victorian  Age  derived 
its  belief  in  the  primacy  of  things  Italian.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
Italy  as  a  nation  lay  dead,  after  a  slavery  of  two  hundred  years  to 
foreigners,  priests,  and  petty  despots.  But  she  lived  in  the  eternal 
life  of  her  peasants,  in  her  music  then  dominant  in  Europe,  in  a  few 
poets,  a  few  men  of  science,  and  in  the  supreme  genius  of  Piranesi, 
who  represented  her,  only  too  truly,  as  a  land  of  gigantic  ruins 
overgrown  by  verdure  and  crawled  under  by  monks,  beggars,  and 
dilettanti.  Yet  such  as  she  was,  such  as  Piranesi  drew  her,  she 
interested  the  English  more  than  Germany  or  any  other  land  save 
France.  Her  ruins  were  infinitely  venerable  to  men  whose  culture 
was  only  too  narrowly  based  on  the  classics,  but  whose  range  of 
travel  did  not  extend  to  the  isles  of  Greece  still  buried  deep  in  the 
filth  of  Turkish  occupation.  It  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
that  Gibbon,  the  most  characteristic  figure  of  that  period  of  English 
civilization,  should  choose  for  his  theme  a  thousand  years  of  Italian  . 
history,  as  he  sat  amid  the  ruins  of  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome, 
listening  with  contemptuous  melancholy  to  the  dirge  of  the  barefooted 
friars. 

The  Grand  Tour  that  put  the  crown  on  an  English  gentleman's 
education  consisted  in  those  days  of  France  and  Italy  de  rigueur,  and 
any  other  country  thrown  in  according  to  fancy  as  a  bad  third.  To 
Horace  Walpole  and  his  contemporaries,  travelling  in  Italy  meant, 
not  the  company  of  iellow  tourists  in  cosmopolitan  hotels^  but   the 
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hospitality  of  the  little  courts  and  of  the  native  aristocracy — a  social 
life  decadent  indeed  but  thoroughly  Italian_,  centring  on  the  opera, 
masked  balls^  and  the  life  of  antiquarian  conoscenti  and  virtuosi.  To 
the  Englishman  who  stayed  at  home,  art  meant  Italian  pictures  and 
Graeco-Roman  sculpture  and  ruined  temples ;  from  Claude  onwards 
Italy  was  the  Mecca  of  landscape  painters.  Music  was  an  Italian 
art.  Literature — outside  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  with  their 
perpetual  references,  to  Italy — meant  the  classics,  the  French  writers, 
and  the  Italian  poets.  Not  only  Dante  but  Petrarch,  Tasso,  and 
finally  Alfieri  were  widely  familiar  in  the  original,  particularly  to  our 
ladies,  in  whose  education  modern  Italian  took  the  place  of  the  virile 
Latin.  In  short  the  educated  English,  when  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  owed  at  least  as  much  to  Italy  as  to  France,  and  there  was 
no  third  rival. 

I  have  recently  been  reading  the  letters  of  the  Whig  statesmen  of 
that  period,  the  men  from  whom  Lord  John  Russell  received  in 
apostolic  succession  his  love  of  Italy  and  his  love  of  freedom.  In  the 
correspondence  of  Charles  Fox  and  Lord  Holland  in  1796,  while  the 
young  Buonaparte  was  overrunning  the  Italian  fields,  occur  several 
letters  written  in  very  choice  Italian  in  which  the  two  statesmen 
discuss  the  rival  merits  of  various  Italian  authors  and  poets.  And 
a  third  in  that  same  set  of  men.  Earl  Grey,  who  afterwards  passed 
the  great  Reform  Bill,  has  left  in  his  own  handwriting  a  copy  of 
a  translation  which  he  made  of  '  The  Banks  of  Allan  Water ' : 

Deir  Adige  sul  lido 
Isaura  m'  incontro, 
Dei  fiori  di  Primavera 
Ornata  e  bella  ando. 
La  cerco  un  cavaliero 
Giurando  eterno  amor, 
Sull^  Adige  non  era 
Donna  piu  lieta  an  cor. 

And  so  forth.  Well,  times  have  changed.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Viscount  Grey,  let  alone  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  are  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  each  other  in  Italian. 
Nor  do  I  know  which  of  our  statesmen  will  undertake  an  Italian 
translation  of  ^  Allan  Water ' ! 

This  then  was  the  culture,  based  upon  Italian  things,  ancient  and 
modern,  a  culture  limited  indeed  but  profound  and  noble,  which 
Shelley  and  Byron,  Russell  and  Gladstone,  the  Brownings  and 
Meredith,  and  all  the  English  friends  of  Italy  in  the  day  of  her 
resurrection  inherited  from  the  eighteenth   century,  and  amplified 
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with  their  own  genius  and  with  the  Ruskinian  learning  of  the  new  age, 
I  do  not  say  that  that  is  why  England  sympathized  with  the  Italian 
cause,  for  she  sympathized  also  with  the  Polish  cause,  but  it  is  the 
reason  why  her  sympathy  with  Italy  was  not  only  passionate  but 
constant,  intimate,  well  informed,  and  wisely  directed. 

The  ideas  and  armies  of  the  French  Revolution  came  into  Italy 
under  the  leadership  of  a  man  of  Italian  origin,  a  ^ prince^  of  the 
spiritual  stock  of  Machiavelli  and  the  Borgias.  Napoleon,  not  very 
tenderly,  but  most  effectually,  raised  his  mother  Italy,  still  but  half- 
conscious,  out  of  the  death-trance  of  two  centuries.  For  half  a  gene- 
ration he  gave  her  rational  and  modern  government.  The  old  petty 
despotisms  were  swept  away,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsula 
was  governed  as  if  it  were  a  nation,  subject  indeed  to  the  Napoleonic 
French  Empire,  but  as  the  Italian  province  thereof.  The  Code 
Napoleon  instead  of  mediaeval  laws ;  efficient  bureaucracy  instead  of 
the  arbitrary  whims  of  decadent  tyrants  by  right  divine;  modern 
education  on  scientific  and  military  lines  instead  of  clerical  obscu- 
rantism ;  the  encouragement  of  the  professional  and  middle  classes  on 
the  principle  of  carriere  ouverte  aux  talents,  instead  of  caste  privilege 
— such  was  the  Napoleonic  system  by  which  Italians  were  educated 
to  become  capable  in  the  next  generation  of  rebellion  on  their  own 
behalf,  and  ultimately  of  self-government. 

The  first  advent  of  the  young  Napoleon  into  Italy  was  hailed 
by  Ugo  Foscolo,  the  first  poet  of  the  actual  Risorgimento,  as  the 
advent  of  Liberty  herself.  In  his  ode  to  Buonaparte  Liberatore 
in  May  1797,  he  wrote: 

Ma  tu  delF  Alpi  dalP  aerie  cime 
Al  rintronar  di  trombe  e  di  timballi 
Ausonia  guati  e  giu  piombi  col  volo, 

Gallia  intuona  e  diffonde 

Di  Libertade  il  nome 

E  mare  e  cielo  Liberia  risponde, 

Foscolo's  poems  are  titanic  and  grandiose,  suited  to  their  age  and 
subject.  They  reflect  the  appalling  chiaroscuro  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  epochs — when  the  light  of  new,  vast 
hopes  for  the  rapid  perfecting  of  the  human  race  and  the  return  of  the 
golden  age  played  on  the  surface  of  Cimmerian  darkness,  and,  if  they 
did  not  cure,  at  least  revealed  the  horror  of  the  world's  old  cruelty 
and  law  of  force,  '  Shadows  of  prophecy  shiver  along  by  the  lakes 
and  the  rivers  and  mutter  across  the  ocean.' 
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U^o  Foscolo  did  not  long  remain  an  uncritical  admirer  of  Napoleon. 
It  was  he  who  said  to  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  '  Napoleon's  dominion 
was  like  a  July  day  in  Egypt — all  clear,  brilliant  and  blazing ;  but  all 
silent,  not  a  voice  heard,  the  stillness  of  the  grave  \ 

Leipsic  restored  the  ancien  regime  in  Italy,  and  Waterloo  ensured 
it  for  a  generation  to  come.  In  1816  Ugo  Foscolo  sought  refuge  in 
England,  the  first  in  that  long  roll  of  honour  of  the  Italian  exiles  in 
our  country.  He  was  Italy's  first  unofficial  representative,  though 
his  temperament  was  decidedly  not  diplomatic.  He  familiarized 
the  Whig  salons  with  the  Italian  aspirations,  a  new  world  of  old 
romance  peculiarly  fitted,  as  I  have  shown,  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of 
those  learned,  leisured,  and  liberal  aristocrats.  With  him  begins  the 
long  line  of  friendships  between  Italian  patriots  and  influential 
English  men  and  women,  that  undirected  and  unsubsidized  propaganda, 
which  for  two  generations  to  come  slowly  prepared  the  decisive 
diplomatic  events  of  1859  and  1860.  Italians  in  England  and 
Englishmen  in  Italy  both  laboured  at  this  vocation ;  the  former  were 
founded  by  Foscolo,  the  latter  by  Shelley  and  Byron. 

The  first  fifteen  years  after  Waterloo,  before  Mazzini  had  fused  the 
national  discontent  into  a  positive  purpose  with  an  aim  ahead,  were 
years  of  mere  anger  and  despair.  One  great  Italian  and  two  great 
English  poets  have  immortalized  this  dark  moment  in  Italian  history. 

Leopardi,  the  contemporary  of  Shelley  and  Byron,  is  the  poet  of 
despair,  as  befitted  a  subject  of  the  Pope  in  that  dreadful  epoch 
between  Napoleon's  fall  and  Mazzini's  rise. 

Ahi  troppo  tardi 

E  nella  sera  dell'  umane  cose 

Acquista  oggi  chi  nasce  il  moto  e  il  senso. 

Alas!  too  late. 

And  in  the  evening  tide  of  human  things, 

The  child  who's  born  to-day  must  move  and  feel. 

In  that  despair,  utterly  irremediable  as  it  was  for  Leopardi's  own 
soul,  how  much  hope  lay  for  Italy !  Such  despair,  which  had  never 
been  felt  in  the  easy-going  eighteenth  century,  was  a  measure  of  the 
work  that  Napoleon  had  done  for  Italy.  He  had  saved  her  from  being 
ever  again  content  under  tlie  mali  governi.  Leopardi,  in  adch-essing 
his  sister  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  in  1821,  used  these  terrible 
words : 

O  miseri,  o  codardi 
Figliuoli  avrai,  miseri  eleggi. 

^  O  my  sister,  thou  must  needs  bear  children  to  be  either  unhappy 
or  cowardly  ;  choose  then  the  unhappy.' 
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That  epigram  sums  up  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  martyrdom  of  the 
generation  that  followed.  The  blank  choice  between  misery  and 
cowardice  was  nobly  made  by  many  Italians  in  every  corner  of  the 
land. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  pessimism  of  Leopardi  and  the 
pessimism  of  some  others.  For  his  despair  is  not  that  of  a  man  posing 
to  the  public,  or  denying  virtue  that  he  may  enjoy  vice,  but  of  a  man 
most  terribly  in  earnest.  It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  once 
the  most  optimistic  and  the  most  Christian  of  statesmen,  should  have 
felt  for  Leopardi,  the  denier,  an  admiration  which  he  would  never 
have  extended  to  a  spirit  that  had  not  some  kinship  with  his  own. 
No  doubt  he  recognized  that  Leopardi^s  contempt  for  the  life  of  man 
as  he  saw  it  lived  in  the  territories  of  the  Pope  was  not  the  pessimism 
that  discourages  from  action  and  from  virtue,  but  the  cry  of  rage  that 
may  awaken  the  souls  of  the  sleepers.     And  so  indeed  it  proved. 

During  the  years  of  Leopardi^s  lonely  pain,  Italy  harboured  two 
strangers  who,  like  him,  mourned  over  the  ruins  not  only  of  Italian 
art  and  greatness,  but  of  Italian  freedom.  But  Byron  and  Shelley 
were  true  ^  children  of  the  forcible  isle  ^  and  by  no  means  inclined  to 
sit  down  in  despair.  And  when  in  1820  the  Carbonari  of  Naples 
rose  in  arms  and  forced  a  constitution  on  their  Bourbon  king,  the 
hopes  of  the  poets  rose  high.  Shelley  wrote  the  Ode  to  Naples  in 
honour  of  the  awakening  of  Italian  liberty.  The  Austrian  armies, 
who  seemed  to  his  imagination 

Earth-born  Forms 

Arrayed  against  the  ever-living  gods, 

marched  down  by  order  of  the  Holy  Alliance  through  the  length 
of  Italy,  suppressed  the  Neapolitan  constitution,  and  conducted  just 
such  another  cruel  persecution  of  the  best  men  of  the  professional  and 
educated  classes  as  had  been  conducted  under  Nelson^s  aegis  more 
than  twenty  years  before.  But  on  this  occasion  England  stood  apart 
as  neutral.  The  day  was  coming  when  she  would  be  on  the  right  side, 
and  that  day  was  prepared  by  the  zeal  with  which  Byron  took  up  the 
Italian  cause.  For,  in  spite  of  the  outcries  of  his  respectable  fellow 
countrymen  against  him,  the  outcast  sinner  exerted  even  over  them 
*  an  influence  more  than  episcopal  \ 

Byron  discovered  and  assimilated  into  his  own  life  the  best  as  well 
as  the  worst  that  was  doing  in  his  land  of  exile.  If  intimacy  with 
Italians  proved  his  bane  in  Venice,  it  was  his  souPs  salvation  next  year 
at  Ravenna.  He  joined  himself  to  the  carbonari,  the  vigorous  and 
warlike  peasants  and  gentlemen  of  the  Romagna— the  fathers  of  the 
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men  who  saved  Garibaldi  in  1849 — who  were  themselves,  as  early 
as  1821,  conspiring  to  throw  off  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  Papal 
Government.  Byron  made  practical  preparations  to  fight,  and  if 
necessary  to  die,  with  his  Italian  friends,  in  case,  as  he  most  earnestly 
hoped,  the  rebellion  at  Naples  should  spread  to  the  Romagna. 
Nothing  but  the  too  easy  suppression  of  the  South  by  the  Austrian 
troops  sent  him  to  die  for  Greece  instead  of  Italy. 

^  To-day^,  he  writes  on  February  18,  1821,  ^  I  have  had  no  communi- 
cation with  my  Carbonari  cronies ;  but  in  the  meantime  my  lower  apart- 
ments are  full  of  their  bayonets,  fusils,  cartridges,  and  what  not. 
I  suppose  that  they  consider  me  as  a  depot,  to  be  sacrificed,  in  case  of 
accidents.  It  is  no  great  matter,  supposing  that  Italy  could  be  liberated, 
who  or  what  is  sacrificed.  It  is  a  grand  object — the  very  poetry  of 
politics.     Only  think — a  free  Italy  !  ! !  ^ 

Here  was  the  splendid  side  of  Byron,  which  more  than  redeems  so 
much  egoism,  foppery,  and  vice.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
saw,  in  those  dark  days,  that  the  Italians  had  a  cause  and  a  purpose 
of  their  own.  Divesting  himself  of  his  English  prejudices  in  their 
company,  he  lent  these  poor  people  his  powerful  aid,  and  was  only  too 
willing  to  give  them  a  life  which  others  of  his  countrymen,  had  they 
possessed  his  wealth,  fame,  and  genius,  would  certainly  have  valued 
more  highly  than  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  Romagnole  peasants  or 
Greek  bandits.  The  new  fact  that  a  living  Italy  was  struggling  beneath 
the  outward  semblance  of  Metternich^s  ^  order  ^  was  tlms  perceived 
by  Byron  first  of  Englishmen,  and  by  the  ^  pard-like  Spirit,  beautiful 
and  swift  ^,  who  moved  at  his  side  through  the  Italian  cities. 

And  so  it  was  a  mere  chance  that  Byron  died  for  Greece  instead 
of  for  Italy.  The  Greek  revolution  is  comparable  to  the  Italian  in 
this,  that  English  sympathy  with  Greece  against  Turkey,  which  took 
effect  at  Navarino  in  1827,  arose  mainly  from  cultural  sentiment. 
It  is  true  that  the  personal  connexions  of  Englishmen  with  Greece 
were  feeble,  while  with  Italy  they  were  strong.  The  Greeks  of  that 
day  were  a  distant  and  barbarous  people.  There  was  then  no 
Venizelos  to  speak  the  word  of  might.  But  the  glamour  of  the 
mere  name  of  Greece,  coupled  with  that  of  Byron,  sufficed  to  turn 
the  England  of  Canning  against  Turkey  on  the  Greek  question, 
whereas  we  remained  obstinately  pro-Turk  on  the  Bulgarian,  Serbian, 
and  Armenian  questions  until  1880,  in  spite  of  the  continual  warnings 
of  Bright  and  the  belated  but  heroic  crusade  of  Gladstone.  This  dual 
aspect  of  our  relations  with  Turkey — pro-Greek,  but  anti-Bulgarian, 
anti-Serbian,  and  anti-Armenian — proves  that  the  sentiments  aroused 
by  the  classical  education  of  the  day  were  really  stronger  with  the  upper 
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class  church-goers  than  the  religion  they  professed.  In  nineteenth- 
century  England,  Christian  sympathies,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
were  less  strong  than  cultural  sympathies  evoked  by  the  name  of 
Hellas,  since  for  fifty  years  after  Navarino  we  enabled  the  Turks  to 
continue  to  oppress  and  massacre  the  '  barbarian '  Christians  who 
could  not  boast  the  magic  name  of  Hellenes.  We  have  wiped  out 
that  score  at  last,  but  at  what  a  cost  on  the  heights  of  Gallipoli ! 

And  yet  our  cultural  and  personal  connexions  with  modern  Greece 
were  very  slender  as  compared  to  the  ever  fresh  links  binding  us  to 
the  Italian  patriots.  Our  personal  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  practi- 
cally ceased  after  Navarino,  and  we  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  Slav 
Christians  buried  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  This  want  of  the  kind 
of  information  that  personal  connexions  alone  can  give  accounts  for 
our  support  of  Turkish  tyranny  during  the  years  that  we  were 
championing  Italian  freedom.  In  the  Balkans  and  Armenia  we 
knew  not  what  we  did  in  supporting  the  Turk,  though  in  Italy  we 
knew  very  well  what  Austria  was  doing.  When  there  is  no  know- 
ledge in  the  jiublic  here  at  home,  when  there  are  no  personal  and 
cultural  links  between  England  and  the  country  in  question,  then 
and  then  only  a  single  diplomat  like  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  or  a  single 
statesman  of  genius  like  Disraeli,  can  misdirect  the  policy  of  a  great 
and  honestly  meaning  empire.  It  has  happened  in  the  past.  It  will 
happen  in  the  future,  unless  English  people  will  seriously  and 
affectionately  study  foreign  lands.  It  is  not  safe  to  depend  on  a  single 
^  expert  %  official  or  unofficial.  Experts  who  sympathize  with  some 
particular  racial  movement,  though  always  enlightening,  are  usually 
one-sided.  Gut  of  the  mouth  of  many  witnesses  only  is  the  truth 
evinced.  We  need  a  great  variety  of  connexions  of  all  sorts  with  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  We  can  no  longer,  as  in  the  Victorian 
Age,  stand  apart  from  the  affairs  of  Europe  whenever  we  wish. 
That  happy  independence  is  lost  to  us  for  ever,  and  if  our  only 
preparation  for  the  new  and  heavy  obligations  of  the  coming  era  is 
to  stop  learning  German,  then  indeed  we  are  in  evil  case. 

The  drama  of  the  great  Italian  effort  of  1848-9  has  received  more 
attention  in  English  literature  than  any  other  phase  of  the  Italian 
risorgimento.  Our  poets  and  our  great  poetical  novelist  have  not 
merely  sung  its  praises,  but  have  analysed  and  criticized  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  quarantotto  with  insight  such  as  the  writers  of 
one  country  seldom  have  shown  for  the  affairs  of  another.  Meredith's 
Vittoria  is  not  only  a  great  prose  poem  on  an  epic  moment  in 
human  affairs,  but  a  detailed  and  accurate  analysis  of  a  people  and  of 
a  period.     Most  historical  novels  are  composed,  at  second  hand,  out 
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of  history  books,  but  Vittoria  sprang  fully  armed  from  Meredith^s 
living  knowledge  of  the  primary  authorities — Italian  patriots  and 
Austrian  officers.  The  character  of  the  revolution  in  the  plain  of  the 
Po,  which  alone  made  the  movement  in  the  Peninsula  a  serious  fact, 
is  better  studied  in  Vittoria  than  in  any  history. 

The  feebler  purpose  of  the  Tuscan  revelation  of  the  same  year, 
and  the  tragedy  of  the  Tuscan  character  to  which,  it  led,  is  sympa- 
thetically yet  mercilessly  described  in  Mrs.  Browning's  Casa  Guidi 
Windows,  whence  she  and  her  husband  watched  the  rise  and  betrayal 
of  liberty  in  1848-9.  The  contemporary  comments  of  the  poetess 
bear  the  stamp  of  wisdom  and  foresight  even  at  this  distance  of 
time. 

Garibaldi's  defence  of  Rome  in  ^49  was  witnessed  by  Arthur 
Clough,  the  most  cool  and  sceptical  of  men  who  ever  possessed  the 
warm,  loving  heart  of  a  poet.  Being  on  the  spot,  Clough,  for  all  his 
habit  ^  not  to  admire  \  could  not  guard  himself  against  an  invasion 
of  passionate  sympathy  for  Garibaldi  and  the  'poor  little  Roman 
Republic  \  He  threw  his  doubts,  indignations,  and  enthusiasm  on 
the  Roman  question  first  into  his  own  letters  to  his  friends,  and  then 
into  the  epistolary  hexameters  of  '  Claude '  in  the  Amours  de  Voyage, 
That  poem — the  amours  excepted — is  an  exact  replica  of  the  real 
experiences  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  tourists  who  ever  visited 
Rome,  and  who  chanced  to  be  there  at  the  most  thrilling  moment 
witnessed  by  the  Eternal  City  in  modern  times. 

During  the  decade  of  repression  that  followed  1849,  the  darkness 
before  dawn,  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  suffering  Italians 
became  general  in  England  among  whole  classes  who  prior  to  1848 
had  been  ignorant,  indifferent,  or  hostile.  The  feeling  for  Italy 
spread  from  the  poets  to  the  Philistines.  The  desire  to  help  Italy 
affected  English  middle-class  politics  so  seriously  that  in  the  general 
election  and  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  1859  it  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  fall  of  the  Derby  Cabinet. 

Then,  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  primacy  of  things  Italian 
was  maintained  in  men's  thoughts  through  education,  art,  and  letters 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  to-day.  Music  was  still  Italian  more 
than  German;  and  the  opera,  like  everything  else  that  was  vital  in 
Italy,  had  now  become  patriotic.  '  Viva  Verdi!'  was  the  cry  of  the 
musical  world  of  that  day;  and  Italian  music-masters  were  careful 
to  explain  to  their  pupils  that  its  initials  meant,  being  interpreted, 
'  Viva  Vittorio  Emanuele  Re  d'ltalia ' ;  the  thought  that  one  would 
cry  '  Viva  Verdi '  under  the  noses  of  the  Austrian  police  introduced 
a   thrill  of  delicious   romance   into   the  music  lessons  of  many  an 
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English  miss.  Italy^  too,  was  still  as  great  a  centre  of  art  as  Paris 
itself.  Before  photography  and  other  methods  of  reproduction  had 
been  perfected,  great  numbers  of  English  painters  were  employed  in 
copying  pictures  in  the  Italian  churches  and  museums,  particularly 
at  Rome.  And  in  original  painting,  too,  Italy  was  the  fashion. 
The  wild  mountain  scenery  of  Calabria  and  its  operatic  brigands,  with 
their  cone-shaped  hats  bedecked  with  ribbons  of  many  colours,  were 
for  some  reason  the  ^  right  thing '  in  art  then,  and  many  adventurous 
young  artists  besides  Edward  Lear  travelled  and  sketched  in  the 
strange  and  rugged  lands  that  stretch  beyond  Vesuvius  and  Paestum  for 
two  hundred  miles,  whither  few  nowadays  ever  penetrate  even  with  the 
motor-car  to  help.  The  friendship  of  English  artists  with  Italians 
and  their  devotion  to  the  land  and  the  people  was  one  of  the  many 
personal  and  cultural  links  that  taught  England  to  understand  Italy. 
Costa^s  two  friends,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and  Lord  Carlisle,  were 
as  much  soaked  in  the  spirit  of  Italy  as  Du  Maurier  in  the  spirit  of 
France.  To  Lord  Carlisle's  memories  of  those  great  days  I  have 
been  indebted  for  much  pleasant  insight  into  by-paths  of  the 
Risorgimento, 

In  history  and  literature  the  connexions  of  the  two  countries  were 
as  strong  as  in  painting  and  music.  Italian,  not  German,  was  still  the 
foreign  language  learnt  next  after  French.  English  ladies  still  read 
the  modern  and  mediaeval  Italian  poets.  English  gentlemen  still 
enjoyed  an  education  narrowly  classical.  And  classical  scholars,  as 
compared  to  those  of  our  time,  were  more  interested  in  Rome  and 
less  in  Greece.  Virgil  and  Cicero  were  still  in  vogue.  The  Vatican 
sculptures  and  Pompeii  were  the  goal  of  such  as  would  now  pass  on 
to  the  Parthenon  and  to  Delphi,  to  Crete  and  to  Egypt.  If  foreign 
travel  was  less  common  than  to-day,  it  was  more  concentrated  upon 
Italy,  and  the  charm  of  her  landscapes  and  cities  became  associated  in 
sympathetic  English  minds  with  the  cause  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  visit  the  Peninsula  without 
seeing  clear  signs  of  an  odious  oppression.  Meanwhile,  in  England 
many  of  the  best  Italians  of  a  great  Italian  era  were  congregated  in 
exile,  living  on  terms  of  close  social  intercourse  with  our  chief  political 
and  literary  families.  Mazzini,  Panizzi,  Saffi,  Poerio,  Lacaita,  and 
many  others  enjoyed  the  personal  affections  of  their  English  hosts  as 
no  other  body  of  refugees  ever  did  before  or  since.  The  important 
and  startling  conversion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Italian  cause  in  1851, 
no  less  than  the  warm  attachment  to  that  cause  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
of  the  Brownings,  and  of  Tennyson,  can  be  clearly  traced  to  these 
conditions  of  literature  and  scholarship,  of  society  and  travel. 
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British  sentiment  in  favour  of  Italian  liberty,  favoured  by  these 
general  causes,  was  further  enhanced  when  the  patriotic  movement  in 
Italy  ceased  to  be  Republican  and  became  associated  with  the  parlia- 
mentary monarchy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Piedmont,  so  ably 
developed  by  Cavour  in  acknowledged  imitation  of  the  English 
system.  The  tide  of  sympathy  for  the  Italian  cause  ran  high,  when 
in  1859  a  cross-current  for  a  few  months  distracted  and  bewildered 
British  opinion.  Napoleon  III  undertook  to  liberate  North  Italy  from 
Austria,  and  marched  his  armies  into  the  Lombard  plain,  in  alliance 
with  Victor  Emmanuel's  Piedmontese.  Now  our  fathers  had  one 
sentiment  as  strong  as  their  sympathy  with  Italy,  and  that  was 
their  fear  of  France.  England  foresaw  with  terror  the  opening  of 
another  era  of  Napoleonic  conquest,  and  it  was  with  divided 
sympathies  that  she  watched  the  Lombard  campaign. 

This  confusion  of  the  English  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  war 
of  1859  was  satirized  by  Matthew  Arnold  in  Friendship's  Garland, 
and  by  Ruskin  in  Arroivs  of  the  Chase,  It  would  not  be  untrue 
to  say  that  Englishmen  hoped  the  Austrians  would  beat  tlie  French, 
and  that  the  Piedmontese  would  beat  the  Austrians.  What  net 
result  they  wished  to  come  out  of  the  war  they  would  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  explain ;  but  the  result  that  actually  emerged  was 
admirably  suited  to  fulfil  English  wishes  and  to  promote  English 
policy.  * 

The  battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  liberated  Lombardy  from 
Austria,  and  rendered  the  liberation  of  the  rest  of  Italy  possible  in  the 
near  future.  But  the  sudden  termination  of  the  campaign  by  the 
disappointing  Treaty  of  Villafranca  ended  the  honeymoon  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  threw  Italy  into  the  arms  of  England.  The  new 
Liberal  Government,  with  Lord  John  Russell  as  Foreign  Minister,  was 
not  slow  to  seize  the  opportunity.  English  interests  were  served  by 
the  disinterested  feeling  for  the  Italian  cause  prevailing  over  here,  to 
which  there  was  very  little  corresponding  in  French  public  opinion 
except  in  one  corner  of  Napoleon's  own  heart.  The  English  Press 
took  up  the  cause  of  United  Italy,  pointed  out  to  the  Italians  that 
Napoleon  was  but  a  half-hearted  friend,  and  began  to  idolize 
Garibaldi  as  the  enemy  of  Napoleon  and  of  Austria  alike.  Cavour 
let  England  and  France  bid  against  each  other  for  Italy's  favour,  and 
seized  the  opportunity,  with  Garibaldi's  help,  to  make  the  Italian 
kingdom. 

The  action  of  Lord  John  Russell  as  Foreign  Mhiister  in  1860, 
backed  as  it  was  by  an  enthusiastic  and  well-informed  public  opinion, 
was  one  of  the  factors  without  which  not  even  Cavour  could  have 
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made  Italy^  for  all  the  other  great  powers  were  opposed  to  Italian 
Unity.  I  am  only  concerned  with  those  events  to-day  so  far  as  to 
show  that  they  went  right  because  Englishmen  in  general,  and  English 
Ministers  in  particular,  were  thoroughly  conversant  w^ith  Italian  affairs. 
Palmerston  had  made  a  deplorable  failure  of  our  Italian  policy  in 
1848-9,  showing  as  much  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  of  the 
various  movements  in  the  Peninsula,  Venice  and  Sicily,  as  was 
compatible  with  a  wholesome  and  outspoken  dislike  of  the  despotic 
governments.  But  in  1860  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
— to  whom,  especially  to  Russell,  the  right  conduct  of  our  policy  was 
due — had  for  several  years  past  been  keen  students  of  the  Italian 
problem.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  in  1860  Palmerston  as  Prime 
Minister  backed  them  up  heartily.  But  the  initiative  in  every  step 
lay  with  Russell,  coached  from  Italy  by  Hudson.  The  rest  of  the 
Cabinet,  with  less  interest  in  Italy,  merely  submitted  to  the  decrees 
of  Palmerston,  Russell,  and  Gladstone,  who  were  known  as  ^the 
Italian  Triumvirate  \ 

Gladstone  had  first  taken  up  the  Italian  cause  not  because  he  was 
a  Liberal  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Conservative,  and 
greatly  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  then  Conservative  colleagues  like 
Lord  Aberdeen.  The  causes  of  Gladstone's  conversion  were  the 
cultural  associations  that  had  given  him  his  first  interest  in  Italy,  and 
his  consequent  personal  knowledge  of  the  land  and  the  people.  In 
1848,  before  he  studied  the  question,  he  had  been  hostile  to  the 
Italian  cause,  and  he  would  have  remained  so  for  a  great  many  years 
longer  if  he  had  not,  when  on  a  holiday  visit  to  Naples  in  the  winter 
of  1850-1,  been  induced  by  Lacaita  to  inspect  the  prisons  there,  and 
to  attend  the  political  trials  in  Bomba's  law  courts.  That  is  not  the 
sort  of  way  our  statesmen  usually  spend  their  holidays,  even  when 
they  spend  them  on  the  Continent.  And  it  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
that  even  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  done  for  any  country  except 
Italy.  If  he  and  Lord  John  had  attended  a  few  slave  auctions  in 
America,  we  might  have  heard  less  about  Jeff  Davis  having  ^made 
a  nation  \  and  I  warrant  the  Alabama  would  never  have  sailed. 

Gladstone's  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language  and  culture  was  an 
essential  part  of  his  being.  Like  Milton,  he  thought  of  ancient  and 
modern  Italy  as  one,  and  he  was  a  good  deal  more  interested  than 
Milton  in  the  local  Church  History.  Everything  past  or  present  that 
happened  in  the  Peninsula  was  clothed  for  him  in  the  light  of  all 
sacred  and  all  profane  learning.  In  this  spirit  he  set  himself  to  study 
Italian  History.  During  the  'fifties  he  translated  into  English 
Farini's  history  of  the  Liberal  movements  in  the  Papal  States  under 
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Gregory  XVI  and  Pio  Nono.  Tradition  has  it  that,  shortly  after 
1860,  when  the  populace  of  Nui)les  came  to  demonstrate  in  front  of 
his  hotel,  he  addressed  them  from  the  halcony,  not  a  little  to  their 
astonishment,  in  a  speech  of  two  hours  in  Italian  on  the  need  for  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  to  adopt  Free  Trade.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  tale,  but  it  is  at  least  in  character. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  less  interested  in  Church  History,  but 
otherwise  his  feelings  about  the  sacred  Peninsula  were  the  same 
as  Mr.  Gladstone's.  Lord  John  indeed  had  never  been  a  Conservative ; 
he  had  inherited  from  Fox,  Holland,  and  Grey  their  principles  of 
Liberalism  in  continental  politics,  and  their  devotion  to  modern 
Italian  Literature  and  to  the  society  of  cultivated  Italians,  of  which 
I  spoke  above  in  the  case  of  those  statesmen  of  an  earlier  age.  In  the 
later  era  when  Lord  John  flourished,  England  was  sheltering  many 
Italian  exiles  of  the  same  mental  calibre  as  Ugo  Foscolo,  men  like 
Panizzi,  Poerio,  Lacaita,  with  whom  Lord  John's  family  life  became 
closely  associated.  By  the  kindness  of  his  daughter.  Lady  Agatha 
Russell,  I  have  seen  much  of  his  and  Lady  John  Russell's  correspon- 
dence, from  which  it  is  clear  that  all  through  the  ^fifties  he  had  been 
following  every  turn  of  Italian  politics  from  inside  private  information 
and  living  in  his  own  home  in  an  atmosphere  of  well-informed  Italian 
patriotism.  That  is  why  when  he  became  Foreign  Minister  he  was 
able  to  do  the  right  thing  at  each  stage  of  the  crisis  of  1860. 

Above  all.  Lord  John  believed  in  Hudson.  Hudson  was  one 
of  those  Englishmen,  of  whom  there  are  always  a  few  in  every  age, 
who  devote  their  best  powers  to  the  unofficial  service  of  some  foreign 
country,  track  out  its  most  intimate  secrets,  and  understand  its  true 
interests  and  opportunities  with  an  amazing  sureness  of  instinct. 
Such  men  are  seldom  in  our  diplomatic  service.  But  Hudson  was 
our  Minister  at  Turin  in  Italy's  year.  It  is  probable  that  he 
understood  the  real  bearings  of  Cavour's  policy  from  day  to  day  as 
well  as  any  man  alive.  Now  the  prime  fact  of  our  diplomatic  success 
in  1860  is  that  Hudson  carried  on  a  private  correspondence  with  Lord 
and  Lady  John  Russell  behind  the  back  of  his  own  secret  official 
dispatches,  a  cprrespondence  in  which  he  criticized  in  the  light  of 
every  new  situation  the  official  policy  that  he  was  carrying  out  at 
Russell's  behest.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  was  he  able  to  keep  British 
policy  moving  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidity  of,  events  in 
a  year  of  revolution.  He  could  not  have  done  this  with  Russell's 
Conservative  predecessor,  nor  yet  with  Palmerston.  But  he  could  do 
it  with  the  Russells,  and  it  saved  Italy. 

First,  he   persuaded   Lord  John  to  accept  the  fait  accompli  of 
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the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France,  as  being  the  necessary- 
payment  to  Napoleon  for  permission  to  liberate  any  further  portions 
of  Italy.  Secondly,  when  Garibaldi  had  conquered  Sicily,  Hudson 
persuaded  Lord  John,  and  through  him  Palmerston,  Gladstone,  and  all 
England,  that  the  hour  had  struck  for  the  complete  unity  of  the  whole 
Peninsula  in  one  State,  a  solution  to  which  Palmerston,  Gladstone, 
Russell,  and  Hudson  himself  had  been  hitherto  opposed,  and  to  which 
France  and  the  Central  Powers  continued  hostile.  To  give  effect  to 
this  change  of  view,  Hudson  was  just  in  time  to  prevent  Russell  from 
joining  in  Napoleon^s  design  to  stop  Garibaldi  at  the  Straits  of 
Messina.  This  action  to  prevent  Garibaldi's  further  progress  would 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  publicly  announced  policy  of  Cavour 
but  contrary  to  Cavour's  secret  wishes,  which  were  known  to  Hudson. 
Any  action  other  than  that  which  Russell  actually  took  would  have 
been  fatal  to  Italian  unity ;  and  any  minister  but  Russell,  nay  Russell 
himself  with  different  coaching,  would  have  acted  otherwise. 

There  went  so  many  miracles  to  make  Italy — the  miracle-men, 
Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Cavour;  the  right  king  on  the  right  throne;  the 
thousand  wonderful  chances  of  battle  and  debate — that  we  sometimes 
overlook  a  miracle  second  to  none,  that  in  the  year  1860  an  English 
Foreign  Minister  thoroughly  understood,  by  years  of  previous  study 
and  from  the  best  actual  sources  of  information,  the  main  question 
with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deal. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  conditions  which  sixty  years  ago 
favoured  an  intimate  and  personal  knowledge  of  Italy  by  Englishmen 
have  now  been  greatly  modified.  The  Latin  classics  play  a  much 
smaller  relative  part  in  education,  history,  literature,  and  the  common 
thought  of  our  race.  The  routes  of  customary  travel  are  distributed 
over  the  face  of  the  globe  instead  of  being  almost  confined  to  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  And  travel  under  modern  conditions  leads  the 
English  more  and  more  to  consort  in  cosmopolitan  hotels  with  those 
of  their  own  speech  rather  than,  as  in  former  times,  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  visited.  Italy  has  ceased  to  be  the  '  second 
modern  language '  learnt  by  English  men  and  women.  Italian  trade, 
largely  English  in  1860,  passed  to  Germany,  because  the  English 
would  not  learn  Italian  or  study  the  Italians.  The  very  fact  of  the 
successful  creation  of  United  Italy  naturally  reduced  our  interest 
in  Italian  affairs,  and  the  return  of  the  Italian  exiles  to  their  own 
country  cut  off  what  was  perhaps  the  main  source  of  understanding 
between  the  two  nations.  I  only  hope  that  more  and  more  such 
Italians  as  the  late  Count  Ugo  Balzani,  or  my  predecessor  in  this 
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lecture.  Sir  Filippo  de  Filippi,  may  make  frequent  visits  to  England 
and  form  personal  ties  over  here.  Nothing  could  be  of  greater  value 
to  both  countries. 

The  Italians  on  their  part  are  not  well  informed  about  England. 
They  see  the  English  tourists,  but  they  cannot  talk  to  them 
and  they  cannot  read  English  books.  Prior  to  the  war,  they  were 
getting  their  ideas  of  England  mainly  from  two  sources,  French 
literature  and  the  personal  propaganda  of  the  ubiquitous  German, 
who  had  much  to  tell  them  about  us.  English  shyness  and  mauvaise 
honte  also  militates  against  the  natural  liking  of  the  Italian  for  the 
Englishman  that  is  usual  when  they  are  thrown  together.  I  rejoice 
to  say  that  during  the  war  a  number  of  Italian  publicists,  like  Mario 
Borsa  and  Angelo  Crespi,  have  been  writing  excellent  studies  of 
things  English.  I  hope  this  movement  will  spread.  The  study  of 
the  English  language  and  literature  in  Italy,  and  of  the  Italian  in 
England,  towards  which  some  educational  steps  are  being  taken 
in  both  countries,  would  have  many  indirect  personal  consequences, 
would  set  moving  all  sorts  of  unexpected  currents,  and  would  remedy 
or  forestall  a  thousand  mischiefs.  I  understand  that  there  is  now 
a  considerable  movement  towards  learning  English  in  Italy,  and 
I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  point  to  a  similar  movement  over  here. 

Yet,  even  as  it  is,  I  believe  we  know  as  much  about  Italy  as  about 
any  other  country  on  the  Continent  except  France.  Our  connexions 
with  Italy  are  only  a  part  of  the  whole  question  of  our  cultural  and 
personal  relations  with  Europe.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  our 
public  men,  immersed  in  home  problems  as  their  normal  study,  and 
giving  what  leisure  they  had  to  the  colonial  and  transoceanic  world 
which  is  Britain's  peculiar  heritage,  had,  before  the  war,  no  time 
to  spare  for  their  neighbours  in  Europe.  Nor  had  they  been  helped 
by  any  instruction  received  in  youth.  They  had  been  brought  up  in 
school  and  college  in  that  insular  ignorance  of  recent  continental 
history  which  is  one  of  the  hall-marks  of  English  education.  On  the 
day  war  broke  out,  hardly  one  educated  Englishmen  in  fifty  knew 
whether  or  not  the  Magyars  were  Slavs,  what  races  inhabited 
Rumania  and  Bohemia,  or  could  have  given  any  account  of  what 
occurred  in  Europe  in  1848. 

The  ojfficers  of  a  continental  army  are,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  better  versed  in  continental  history  than  the  officers  of  our 
citizen  army,  whether  professional  or  war-time  soldiers.  The  reason 
is  not  that  the  class  whence  continental  officers  are  drawn  is  better 
educated  or  more  clever,  but  that  the  recent  history  of  their  own 
country,  in  many  cases  its  very  existence  or  non-existence,  is  so 
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closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Europe  in  general  that  the 
events  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  1848,  of  1860-70,  are  familiar 
and  important  to  them  as  no  historical  events  seem  to  the  inhabitants 
of  our  old-established  island  fortress.  But  times  have  changed  now. 
England  is  no  longer  a  world  by  herself.  Since  the  war  we  are, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  a  part  of  the  Continent.  The  happy, 
careless  days  of  Palmerston,  when  we  could  lecture  ^less  happier 
lands  ^  so  safely  from  our  island  pulpit,  have  gone  by  for  ever.  The 
time  has  come  to  study  our  neighbours  instead  of  lecturing  them,  for 
we  are  now  but  one  of  '  a  tide  of  races  rolled  to  meet  a  common  fate '. 

Can  the  appalling  dangers  that  surround  our  future  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  be  conjured  away  merely  by  the  pious  present- 
day  custom  of  stopping  our  sons  and  daughters  from  learning  the 
wicked  German  language?  If  they  are  to  learn  other  languages 
instead  and  in  far  greater  measure,  well  and  good.  But  if  not, 
whither  are  we  drifting  ?  Linguistic  ignorance  and  racial  isolation  are 
our  greatest  national  dangers  in  the  new  era  opened  out  by  the  war. 
We  can  no  longer  stand  apart  from  Europe  if  we  would.  Yet  we  are 
untrained  to  mix  with  our  neighbours,  or  even  to  talk  to  them.  I  am 
not  here  to  preach  any  political  doctrine  as  regards  our  relations 
to  Italy  or  any  other  country.  I  only  mean  to  urge  that  foreign 
policy  is  merely  an  outcome  of  our  other  international  relations,  and 
can  only  give  official  expression  to  our  national  ignorance  or  our 
national  understanding  of  other  races.  The  League  of  Nations 
is  not  a  substitute  for  mutual  understanding ;  rather  it  assumes  that 
such  understanding  exists,  and  if  that  cannot  soon  be  brought  into 
existence  the  League  will  fail,  and  with  it  the  hopes  of  mankind. 
No  people  ignorant  of  its  neighbours  can  have  a  sound  foreign  policy ; 
and  a  people  that  has  not  a  sound  foreign  policy  is  likely  to  perish  in 
the  storms  of  the  coming  century. 

The  study  of  modern  languages,  of  modern  history,  of  foreign 
civilizations,  and  the  formation  of  personal  ties  with  the  best 
representatives  of  the  life  of  foreign  countries,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary  to  national  prosperity  and  even  tD  national  survival. 
Arguing  on  this  theme,  I  have  taken  for  my  text  to-day  an  historic 
example  of  the  political  importance  that  can  attach  to  linguistic 
culture  and  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  a  foreign  people,  the  story 
of  what  these  things  enabled  our  fathers  to  do  sixty  years  ago  in  the 
crisis  of  Italian  Unity, 
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